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/(ecognition 


by ROBERT F. SIBERT, 


Recently our com- 
pany experienced one 
of the most heartwarm- 
ing and unusual ex- 
periences in our fifty 
years of business. We 
had a_ poster contest 
for school children in 
the elementary grades 
on the subject of the 
care of books. We 
anticipated many en- 
tries, for the prizes 
consisted of prebound 
books, but we were 
amazed to find that so 

many children participated that we were 
flooded with thousands of posters. 

This experience is proof that not only are 
our librarians quite successful in inculcating 
in our young a love of books and reading, but 
that this is possible despite the competing 
pressures for a child’s time presented by 
television and other interests. 

Incidents such as these indicate how well 
librarians are performing their important 
tasks in our society. One of the major aims 
of our company, and of all library binders, is 
to help librarians in that area of their work 
dealing with maintenance of library materials. 
We do it as individuals in our own relations 
with them, and as an industry through LBI, 
our trade association. 


As individuals we work closely with our 
customers. In fact, some library binders have 
been doing work for the same libraries for 
fifty years or more. This is not surprising, for 
we are perhaps the only industry which does 
business with libraries where they are our sole 
customers, and continuity of service benefits 
both the library and the library binder. 


The close relationship is augmented by the 
fact that librarians realize that just as they 


President, L.B.1. 

are professionals, skilled in library science, we 
are experts in binding and the maintenance 
of library materials. We each respect the 
other’s competence and rely on it. 

Because there are many ways in which a 
book can be bound, and many of these 
bindings would not furnish libraries with the 
strength its volumes must have to withstand 
repeated circulation and wear, many years 
ago the American Library Association and 
Library Binding Institute developed a set of 
specifications for library binding which em- 
body the minimum of what both felt were 
necessary for library binding (including pre- 
binding). 


It was realized that by having a_ basic 
standard for a volume which would lengthen 
its life, librarians would have a budget-sav- 
ing device. Thus the existence of the Library 
Binding Standard has been of tremendous 
economic value to librarians. Similarly it has 
had an economic impact upon the library 
binding industry. This has principally mani- 
fested itself in the shaping of the industry 
into a one-product industry where the maxi- 
mum of effort has been expended in improving 
the product and its method of manufacture, 
thereby keeping the cost of binding at its 
lowest possible level. Over the years, the 
prices of library binding have risen less than 
the prices of most things libraries buy, while 
the product and the service have improved. 
Had there been no library binding standard, 
or had there been several competing stand- 
ards, this happy situation would not have 
been possible. 


That librarians recognize the importance 
of the LBI Standard is apparent from the 
many requests for copies of it. Since the 
original ALA-LBI specifications were revised 
and issued by LBI in January 1958, LBI has 
received requests for, and has distributed, 
several thousand copies, most in response to 
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individual requests from librarians. Interest- 
ingly enough, the requests come from all over 
the world, and many European librarians 
have in particular expressed a wish that 
library binding as it is done in the United 
States were done in Europe. 

This is a record of which we can be and are 
proud. It would not have been possible 
without the joint efforts of both librarians 
and library binders. The spirit which inspired 
the countless number of teachers and librar- 
ians to have young children draw posters for 
our contest is the same spirit which impels 
librarians to work closely with their binders 
in maintaining their collections. The success 
of our standards is a product of mutual effort, 
but even more than that, mutual respect. As 
President of LBI in its Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Year, | am proud of the accomplish- 
ments of our industry, and am certain that 
by continuing in our purpose to improve our 
product and its methods of manufacture 
continually, we shall continue to merit the 
esteem and respect of our library customers. 


THE PRESERVATION of the WRITTEN WORD 


Given at the Dedication of New Method Book 
Bindery, Jacksonville, Illinois, December 3, 
1959 by Mrs. Merlin Moore. 


Recently reported in + 
the press was the pre- 
diction of an eminent 
scientist, who says that 
language as we pres- 


ently know it both 
the spoken and the 
written word is 


approaching obsoles- 
cence, and that in the 
foreseeable future, hu- 
man beings will com- 
municate with one 
another only by im- 
mediate thought trans- 
ference. I have no idea 
whether the world as he views it is either 
possible or probable. One thing 1 do know 

I don’t want to live in it! 

Immediate thought transference may be an 
excellent means for ordering a meal or passing 
the time of day. It may be unsurpassed for 





discussion. But it is, in its very nature, of 


the moment only. It can have no part as a 
link in the great chain of human communica- 
tion which stretches both backward and for- 
ward into the mists of the human past and 
into the veil of the future. 

The first ‘printed’ word was a picture on 
the wall of a cave. When our prehistoric 
ancestor approached that smooth stone sur- 
face with his crude tools and colors, he began 
for us the great conversation between the 
minds of men. In his own way, to the best 
of his ability, he was telling us, “This is the 
way it was.” 


And down through the ages, through the 
panorama of baked clay tablets, papyrus 
scrolls, illuminated parchment, the first hand 
press, to the power and beauty of today’s 
printing, the conversation has continued. 
Reading the printed word, we know that 
“This is the way it was.” Even more, we 
learn that ‘This is the way it is.”” And, in to- 
day’s changing world, we even dare to build a 
mental structure of “This is the way it will be.” 

And always, in the background of this great 
mental conversation, we find those men who 
are at once guardians and makers of the books 
of the world. Centuries ago, the Psalmist 
said, “The Lord gave the word: great was 
the company of those that published it.”’ 

Great, indeed, has been the company of 
those who have guarded the mental spark 
which has leaped from century to century. 
Great, indeed, has been the company of those 
who have published the words of intelligence 
and wisdom. It is this company which has 
guarded and kept and published the books 
which reflect man’s eternal search for truth. 

Today’s readers take for granted the hand- 
some, sturdy bindings and the clear, readable 
print of their books. That is the way books 
should be and the casual reader gives no 
thought to the years of research and experi- 
ment, to the discarding of the sub-standard, 
the never-ending search for the always-better, 
that have gon» into the books he reads. 

Does that reduce the making of books to 
an unrewarding and burdensome chore? 
Never — so long as comprehension dawns on 
the face of the school-child, bent over his 
book; so long as the scientist’s impatient grasp 
catches the published data he needs; so long 
as, all over the world, there mounts up an 
incredible total of hours of joyous absorption 

readers plunged deep into the magic worlds 
of their books. 

Are you perhaps thinking that I ascribe too 
much importance to the work of these men 
who are dedicated to the preservation of the 
printed word? George Bernard Shaw once 
wrote: “Let those who may complain that it 
was all on paper remember that only on paper 
has humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, 
truth, knowledge, virtue, and abiding love.” 

So long as these things exist in their final 
perfection “only on paper”, just so long will 
the preservation of the printed word guard 
for us our ideals. So long as books are the 
storehouse for the treasures of mankind’s 
mental wealth, “great will be the company 
that makes these books.” 


LAMINATION 


From time to time LBI gets requests for 
information on lamination. There is an 
excellent booklet on this subject entitled 
“Preservation of Documents by Lamination” 
which is available through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (National Bureau of 
Standards) at 20c¢ per copy. 
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The modern, contemporary building of the new Library at the University 
of Jerusalem which will be opened this summer. The books from the old 
building will be moved here, and it will become a center of the entire 
Library System for Israel. Each city already has its own branch. Beer- 
sheba at the edge of the wilderness and in the middle of Bedouin country 
has a well-stocked library. 


Unwersity Library 7H Jerusalem 











On a recent trip to Europe and the Middle East, Mr. 
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< Pagina Tene, SANCTA Hee, 
é iy P and Mrs. Melvin B. Summerfield visited both the old 
a. | Jewish National University Library at Jerusalem and the 
new University Library now in its last stages of comple- 
tion. Under the courteous guidance of Mr. B. Yoeli, 
Director, the Summerfields saw at first hand how a new 
country builds a library and a bindery. Because of the 
international origins of the people of Israel, books, many 
of which have been gifts, are in many languages. But to 
the people whose culture has been developed out of the 
framework of history and recorded material, each volume 
is valuable and must be carefully preserved. Thus, the 
library has a built-in bindery which in its primitive stages 


is binding at the present time 6,000 books a year. 





Mrs. Summerfield, Mr. Yoeli and Mr. Summerfield 
outside the old Library in Jerusalem, Don’t let the 
Latin phrase over the door confuse you. This building 
houses not only the old library but a monastery a 
typical example of how religions live together in this 
new country. 


” 


Casing-in”’, needless to say, is not to LBI Stand- 
ards. Both the materials and methods would not be 
acceptable to American librarians 


Sewing is done entirely by hand in the present 
bindery at Jerusalem although automatic equipment 

* * . 4 } 
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Library Standards 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS, ESQ. 


In recent years, 
sparked to a great ex- 
tent by grants of the 
Council on Library 
Resources, increasing 
attention has been 
given to the develop- 
ment of standards for 
use by libraries. This 
has resulted in a pro- 
liferation of excellent 
articles on the subject, 
indicating that the 
idea is stimulating seri- 
ous thought. Funda- 
mentally, this reflects a conscientious effort 
on the part of librarians to make library 
science in fact a Science. For there is a wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that the respon- 
sibility of librarians in our society is positive 
and demanding, and its discharge requires 
talent and thought of the highest order. The 
requirements of service by library users taxes 
the competence of librarians and strains the 
financial resources with which they are pro- 
vided. Recognizing the scope and implica- 
tions of their function, they are seeking to 
develop the most efficient and economical 
methods whereby they may perform their 
duties. 

By the use of Standards, they search not 
necessarily for a panacea, but rather a tool to 
enable them to achieve that purpose. This is 
not a new idea. The Dewey decimal classi- 
fication system is an early example of stand- 
ardization. So, too, are the LBI Standards 
for Library Binding. 

The experience of library binding standards, 
since it involves one of the earliest uses of 
standards in library work, affords an excellent 
example of what can be accomplished, for the 
widespread use of these standards has merited 
the considered comment that “By adhering 
to these standards inferior binding has largely 
disappeared from the library scene.’ 

Library binding standards have been with 
us for so many years, and have so firmly 
become a part of sound library procedures, 
that they are frequently taken for granted. 
It appears worthwhile, therefore, in a period 
when standardization efforts are becoming 
endemic, if not epidemic, to review their 
history, some of the consequences flowing 
from their use, and some lessons or conclu- 
sions which might be of help to those who 
embark upon a program of standardization. 

A book or magazine is a consumable com- 
modity. Trade volumes are not ordinarily 
made with the built-in strength necessary to 
withstand the rigors of normal library use 
and abuse. Thus, it becomes a budgetary 
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necessity to have a_ binding specifically 
engineered with the strength required for 
library use. Library Binding Standards are 
budget saving devices, enabling a library to 
obtain for each volume the lowest cost per 
use or circulation. In addition, standards 
require that a volume be complete, so that 
reader requirements, as well as budgetary 
factors, have determined the content of 
Standards. 

History of LBI Standards 

The need for library binding standards is 
patently obvious. It was equally obvious 
nearly sixty years ago when the movement 
for standardization of library binding began 
as shortly after the turn of the century the 
American Library Association initiated the 
first studies on this subject. At the time, most 
library binders rebuilt volumes by using one 
or more methods of oversewing by hand (a 
slow and rather costly process) and using 
special end leaves, binders board and other 
material. There was little uniformity in the 
end product, however, and the purchase of 
library binding was, to a large extent, that of 
a “blind” article. A major technological 
breakthrough occurred shortly after World 
War I with the invention of the oversewing 
machine which enables volumes to be sec- 
tioned, each section sewed to each other and 
to end leaves, and the volume then cased 
into a suitably strong cover. This invention 
provided for three developments, each of 
which was necessary as a prerequisite for the 
issuance of standards. 

FIRST: The possibility of the widespread use 
of machinery to bind volumes inexpensively 
for library use; 

SECOND: The development of a uniform set 
of specifications capable of meeting the mini- 
mum requirements of a library’s needs; 
THIRD: The delineation of an area where 
librarians and library binders could work 
together. 

Progress, however, came rather slowly. In 
1923, the first specifications were issued. In 
the middle of the Thirties minimum specifi- 
cations were established for library binding 
and prebinding. Since then, volumes so bound 
have come to mean “‘library binding,” whether 
rebound or prebound. 

The specifications were made the respon- 
sibility of a Joint Committee appointed by 
the American Library Association and the 
Library Binding Institute, the organizations 
representing both librarians and library 
binders, which in order to protect librarians 
and establish high standards for library 
binders, developed a method of certifying 
library binders capable of doing work con- 
forming to the specifications. 

In 1954, the American Library Association 
discontinued the Joint Committee, and the 
library binding industry launched an inten- 
sive program built upon the foundation of the 
Standards and designed to advance the art of 
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what has been loosely called “sound conser- 
vation practices,” but which may be more 
accurately termed “efficient practices for 
maintenance of collections.” 

This program has involved the cooperation 
of librarians, library binders and their sup- 
pliers. That such a program was necessary 
is evidenced by the tremendous volume of 
mail received by LBI from librarians through- 
out the world seeking help in maintaining 
their collections. That it has been and is 
successful is a tribute to certified library 
binders who have made it possible. 
Consequences of Use of Standards 

Without the standards such a dynamic 
program would not be possible, for they are 
indispensable to any sound system of main- 
taining collections. But the use of the stand- 
ards has had a generative effect with conse- 
quences extending far beyond their use alone. 
Some of the most significant consequences 
include the following: 

1. Probably the major effect of the use of 
library binding standards has been to 
simplify the buying of library binding 
which will meet most, if not at all, of the 
needs of substantially all — libraries. 
Standardization and simplification are 
practically synonymous. To buy library 
binding all a librarian need do is specify 
LBI Standard Library Binding. If a 
contract calls for that, the binder by 
law warrants that he is meeting the 
Standard. Certified Library Binders, in 
fact, stamp on every invoice a Warranty 
to that effect, and are obliged to notify 
librarians where work is not in accord- 
ance with the Standard. 

This has, of course, resulted in sub- 
stantial economies to libraries in staff 
savings. But equally important are the 
savings made by prolongation of the life 
of library volumes. Books are mortal, 
vulnerable collections of words with a 
finite life, capable of considerable short- 
ening by the ravages of normal wear. 
Where a library can prolong the useful 
life of its inventory by assuring a volume 
sufficiently strong to withstand the use 
and circulation necessary for library 
volumes, it is making the most economi- 
cal use of its funds. An adequate library 
bindery budget is recognized as a means 
whereby an inventory is kept efficient, 
freeing funds for salaries, new volumes 
and other library purposes. 

2. Another major economic aspect of the 

Library Binding Standard has been the 

growth of an industry specifically en- 

gineered for the manufacture of that 
product. This has many important 
consequences of benefit to the customer. 

Competition pricewise is keen and 

aggressive, assuring minimal _ prices. 

Such competition has led to the develop- 

ment of new and more efficient machin- 

ery and processing techniques. Library 
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binding requires some forty manu- 
facturing steps, deals with volumes of 
different. sizes and condition and, per- 
force, requires much handling. Labor 
costs are almost 50% of the price, and 
over the past decade, increased labor 
costs have, to a large degree, been 
absorbed by increased labor productiv- 
ity. Fundamentally, the existence of 
this one basic standard has resulted in 
one production line with resulting 
economies. To have several standards 
would increase costs by forcing a multi- 
product and therefore uneconomic op- 
eration, Today, as result of one basic 
standard, library binding is highly 
mechanized and research and develop- 
ment on new equipment is at a peak. 
All of this benefits the customer and 
tends to keep competition keen and 
alert. 

A third consequence is the constant 
improvement in the product. Rebound 
and prebound library volumes are better 
today than when the Standards were first 
issued. For this happy situation there 
are several reasons. One is the wide- 
spread use of skillfully illustrated covers 
which make rebounds and prebounds as 
attractive as new trade volumes, a result 
of many thousands of dollars spent on 
research and development. Another is 
the use of new materials as they are 
produced and tested. One of the fallacies 
of library binding is that reduced prices 
are possible by using cheaper materials. 
The cost of materials in a volume is low 
compared with labor, and the savings 
by using cheaper materials would not 
substantially reduce the price, but would 
materially weaken the product. Compe- 
tition, therefore, is directed toward im- 
proving not only quality, but also 
service. This latter is most important, 
for library binding is essentially a service, 
and competition forces continued im- 
provement in service. Not to be over- 
looked is the training of skilled em- 
ployees which the existence of a standard 
requires and makes possible. 


A fourth effect is the possibility of united 
industry activity to benefit both custo- 
mers and suppliers. A standard needs 
an organized effort to be born and to be 
nurtured. That is a functional task of the 
trade association. In the case of library 
binders, the existence of standards has 
provided the foundation of an industry 
program which not only helps members 
become more efficient businessmen, but 
also channels their energies into activities 
designed to help customers. For example, 
some LBI projects directly relating to 
Standards include the following activi- 
ties: 

A. A continual program of research. 

B. Certification of Library Binders able 
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to do work in accordance with the 

Standards. Today the LBI Certifica- 

tion is a mark of honor and, by and 

large, most’ American libraries use 

Certified Library Binders. 

C. A free examination service whereby 
librarians may have experts examine 
their volumes to determine conform- 
ity with Standards. 

D. An Industry Quality Control pro- 
gram. 

E. A Trade Practice Regulation, issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
on petition of Library Binding In- 
stitute, which establishes high ethical 
standards for the conduct of business. 
One of the requirements of Certifica- 
tion is that binders must’ warrant 
their work to meet the Standards, 
and they have an obligation to in- 
form librarians if it does not do so. 

F. A List of Approved Materials (now 
being prepared by Library Binding 
Institute) so that all binders and 
librarians will know what materials 
meet specifications. 

G. Flexibility in serving the needs of a 
library. Libraries have many types 
of volumes in their collections, and 
Certified Library Binders can satisfy 
customer requirements for other 
types of work whether superior or 
inferior to library binding. 

Another derivative result of Standards 

is the recognition that no standard 

is a cure-all. Equally important are 
sound practices and procedures in 
library administration. The existence of 
an adequate standard may be the heart 
of a healthy system of maintaining 
collections at par, but the system and 
procedures which sustain it and the 
lubricating effect of an adequate budget 
are equally important. Such a system 
is outlined in the pamphlet which Li- 
brary Binding Institute issues contain- 
ing its Standards. Parenthetically, the 
need for such information is apparently 
much greater than one might think, for 
the demand for such pamphlets from 
every type and size of library in the 

United States and abroad, as well as 

from library science schools, has been 

so great that these pamphlets have been 
reprinted several times. 

It would be difficult to catalogue all of 
the consequences which the use of LB] 
Standards has initiated, let alone to 
evaluate them. Some random results 
have been the effort to develop stand- 
ards for volumes with binding other 
than library binding but which are used 
by libraries, the recognition of the im- 
portance of strengthening the weara- 
bility of paper, attention to greater care 
in handling margins in printing volumes, 
and similar problems relating to the 


— 


physical book. 


Conclusions 


One consequence of the success of Library 


Binding Standards has been the effort. to 
extend standards to other areas of library 
work. We have been considering the conse- 
quences which the existence of these Stand- 
ards have to some degree brought about. It 
is equally important to consider these Stand- 
ards in an effort to draw conclusions from 
experience with them which might be helpful 
as Other areas of library activity are con- 
sidered for standards action. Some of these 
may be summed up as follows: 


A. 






There are many kinds and types of stand- 
ards, excellently elucidated in the article 
by F. J. Schlink (ALA BULLETIN, 
October 1959). Basically, however, no 
matter how the subject is defined or 
classified, there must be a_ functional 
necessity. Fundamentally, to standardize 
is to simplify. In a civilization growing 
more complex, simplification is imperative 
if we are to know where we want to go 
and find a way to get there. One good 
basic standard, meeting a fundamental 
functional necessity, is of more value both 
to an industry and its customers than a 
myriad of specifications attuned to the 
real or imagined necessities of each mem- 
ber of a composite group. The outstanding 
success of the LBI Standards is that they 
represent the minimum requirements for 
library binding, satisfying the needs of 
practically all libraries where circulation 
and use are factors. To multiply the 
number of standards for one basic product 
or service would only destroy the objective 
of all standardization, which is to simplify. 
The surest way to kill the effectiveness of 
present standards would be to spawn a 
myriad of specifications promiscuously. 
The first’ conclusion, therefore, is that 
standardization means simplification and 
that to multiply standards may destroy 
their effectiveness. 

The development of standards for any 
product is a task for the professional and 
not the amateur. Reduced to simplest 
terms, this makes it an industry problem. 
Customers may state their requirements, 
but only an industry has the specialized 
skill and resources with which to translate 
the demand into a concrete product, eco- 
nomically marketable. Just as the librar- 
ian is expert at the science of discharging 
the duties expected of him by the users of 
his library, so the library binder is expert 
at his specialty binding volumes for 
library use. Recognition of this fact has 
been largely responsible for the success of 
library binding standards. It is when one 
trespasses into those areas where he is not 
skilled that confusion and, indeed, chaos 
can result, 

To be effective, standards must be clothed 
in flexibility. This involves both contin- 
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ual research to improve the product and 
its use, together with the procedures 
whereby it is used, and continued refine- 
ment and improvement in the methods of 
manufacture. On the other hand, frivolous 
and capricious change for the sake of 
change must be avoided. Because one 
standard works out well, it does not 
follow that two standards would work 
out better. Rather, the contrary: it might 
vitiate the whole effect of the one success- 
ful standard. 


.]t must be clearly recognized that a 


standard does not exist in and of itself. 
It is a part of an operational system, each 
part of which must perform efficiently. 
It is never a cure-all. At best, it tay be 
an efficient tool in the hands of a trained 
person, but even the most ingenious tool 
in the hands of the inept can accomplish 
nothing. 

Finally, we must recognize that just as a 
successful standard is the fruit of the 
efforts of many laboring over the years, so, 
too, it is a causitive force, the consequences 
of which may not be fully foreseen. But 
they must be considered. One of the 
weaknesses of man is that he is never 
wholly able to foresee the consequences 
of his acts. To try to do so is advisable 
when dealing with standards. For their 
ramifications are many. 

An alert and progressive industry, willing 
invest time and money in an effort to satisfy 


its customers’ requirements, working in co- 
operation with competent librarians and their 
professional associations (each recognizing the 
functions and responsibilities of the other), 
are the prerequisites for the success of library 
binding standards. This was recognized by 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. in its 
First and Second Reports, where it was 
stated in commenting upon the program for 
standardization in the library world: 


“Yet in those cases in which the library 
world has been able to assure a steady 
and profitable market and has entered 
into discussions with the suppliers, good 
results have been obtained: witness the 
standards and trade practices which en- 
able libraries in this country to get good 
book-binding services.” (Ist Annual 
Report, 1957, p. 21) 

“The few areas in which generally 
adopted standards, and the facilities for 
policing these standards, have been 
brought into library work only empha- 
size the potentialities of improvement 
through further standardization. Library 
binding has already been mentioned as 
an area of successful and profitable stand- 
ardization. This was a field in which 
librarians were able to work with an 
interested industry.” (2nd Annual Re- 
port, 1958, p. 30) 


The success of the library binding standards 


may well be a precedent for other trade groups. 


Mrs. Coombs Wins 
Scholarship Award 





Mrs. Marjorie Coombs, Executive Secre- 
tary of Library Binding Institute, has been 
awarded a scholarship for advanced manage- 
ment studies in the 1960 Institute for Organ- 
ization Management by the Boston Society of 
Association Executives of which Mrs. Coombs 
is a member. The program will be held this 
summer at Michigan State University in 
East Lansing. It consists of one week of 
concentrated study and seeks to provide fresh 
ideas for organization management. Mrs. 
Coombs has taken the basic course in manage- 
ment studies. 





The LBI Silver Book Club 


Mr. Jacob Talan of Dess & Talan Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, New York was 
presented with the LBI Silver Book Award 
at the December, 1959 meeting in New York. 
The award was given for a life devoted to 
quality, service and ethical competition. 

The LBI Silver Book has also recently been 
awarded to Mr. Gerard Van Deene of the 
National Library Bindery, West Springfield, 
Massachusetts for his work as founding father 
of the organization of library binders. 





The Library Binding Institute has been 
cited for special appreciation in the 1959 
Awards Activities sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Society of Association Executives. 
The citation commends LBI’s “unique 
and outstanding contribution to associa- 
tion management.” 
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Remarks by Benjamin k. Powell, President, 
American Library Association, at the dedication 
of the New Method Book Bindery building on 
December 3, 1959. 


I am honored to be representing the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the librarians of 
the country here today. I bring you greetings 
from our staff in Chicago and from the many 
thousands of librarians to whom the New 
Method Book Bindery has been for many 
years a symbol of excellence in quality and 
in service. 


As I rejoice with you upon the completion 
of this magnificent new building and antici- 
pate how it will serve the librarians, archi- 
vists, and all who are entrusted with the 
preservation of records, I would like to pay 
tribute, as a practicing librarian, to the 
bookbinders of this nation. We owe much to 
you. The country owes much to you for the 
role you have played in preserving its heritage. 
Through the years you have worked side by 
side with us in preserving knowledge in the 
form of manuscripts and printed records and 
in making it available for use. Only with your 
contribution have we been able to place the 
record in the hands of those needing it. 


Your craft is an old and respected one — 
much older than printing. You go back many 
centuries. In this country yours was one of 
the earliest crafts represented. Centuries ago 
your predecessors achieved an artistic compe- 
tence of very high order, as our early bindings 
illustrate. And as publishing flourished and 
bookbinding evolved from a craft into an 
industry, you retained artistic talent on your 
staff and continued to employ it in your work. 


Not only are librarians much in your debt 
for the contribution you have made and con- 
tinue to make to the preservation of the 
nation’s heritage and culture, by placing it 
within covers for coming generations to use, 
but also for your research which tells you how 
to do the best job in the shortest time without 
losing sight of costs. It is appropriate to 
mention in this connection your pre-binding 
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Shddress of Benjamin €. Powell 
HL 7 President Plighlights 
Dedication Ceremony 


kd. Note: The last issue of The Binder carried a brief notice of the 
dedication of the new New Method Book Bindery, Inc. at Jacksonville, 
Hlinois on December 3, 1959. It was so close to press time that the 
remarks of two very distinguished members of ALA could not be 
We are happy to print those of both Mr. Powell 
and Mrs. Merlin Moore at this time. 


M.B.S. 


program which is to be carried on in this 
building. Your “Bound-to-Stay-Bound” 
books have carried the name of Jacksonville 
far and wide. By making available to librar- 
ians your pre-bound books, which may be 
used many times more than the same text in 
a publisher’s binding. you save time and 
labor both for the library and for the bindery, 
while keeping books in use. The money saved 
in this manner may be spent for more books, 
of which we still have too few in this land of 
plenty. 


Next summer we are holding in Montreal a 


joint’ conference of the Canadian Library 


Association and the American Library Associ- 
ation. The theme of the conference is: 
Breaking Barriers: An Inquiry into the Forces 
Affecting the Flow and Utilization of Know!- 
edge. We need today the world needs 
today, more than ever before a free access 
to information. At this conference we expect 
to look at the forces that help and those that 
hinder that flow. We already know that the 
bookbinders of America make a large and 
positive contribution in that area. 


Only with your friendly and enlightened 
cooperation are the librarians and scholars, 
the teachers, and the millions of students, able 
today to carry on their research, their teach- 
ing, and their learning. 


I thank the New Method Book Bindery on 
their behalf, and congratulate you upon the 
completion of this plant. 


And may I| extend to the members of your 
organization, several of whom | count among 
my personal friends, the good wishes of your 
thousands of friends in the library world who 
could not be here today. 


This is a big day for you a big day for 
Jacksonville — and a big day also for librar- 
ianship. 

I have the honor now to dedicate this 


building to the preservation of the printed 
word. May its influence be great. 
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Inu Memoriam 


Accolade to Pelham Barr given at the 
December, 1959 meeting in New York 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS, Esq. 


Tonight it is my honor to salute the memory 
of a man it was never my pleasure to know 
personally, That man, known and loved and 
respected by most of you here, was Pelham 
Barr. 


However, if by the deeds of a man and by 
his words, one can know him, in truth, 1 can 
say | know Pelham Barr. For by his writings 
and in his speeches, he set forth a statement 
of principles which are as valid today as they 
were twenty-five years ago. Indeed, so long 
as men live, these principles will guide and 
inspire their thoughts and their lives. 


Those principles are very simple, yet they 
symbolize a man of courage, of vision and of 
integrity. 

First was his idea of the essential dignity 
and basic worthwhileness of each individual 
human being. From this basic concept spring 
many of the foundation stones of LBI. The 
effort to establish high ethical standards for 
the industry, the measures designed to help 
each individual become a better businessman 
—and therefore a better citizen — these are 
only two examples of the results of this 
steadfast belief. His effort to establish high 
ethical standards for this industry stemmed 
not only from his unerring instinct for recog- 
nizing a basic requirement for all free industry, 
but it was also a reflection of his impeccable 
honesty and personal integrity. He was a 
man who saw issues in terms of black and 
white. He had no patience with the various 
shades of gray and expected from others the 
same honesty of purpose and expression which 
he himself represented. He could never com- 
promise with the dishonest in his own thinking 
or in that of others. 


Second was his essential understanding of 
the vital duty that librarians discharged in 
our civilization. This derived, I suspect, from 
his sincere love for books and for literature. 
To him, books were a living force, an ‘élan 
Vital” in a society which at the time appeared 
to be on the brink of decay and destruction, 
He never faltered in his faith in the role 
librarians play, not as the sterile custodians 
of collections whose maintenance was their 
job, but as active, fertile educational media 
in a dynamic society. 

Much of LBI’s public relations programs 
is intended to assist librarians in this sacred 
task, and the foundation for this was firmly 
established by Pelham Barr. 


Third was his acute comprehension of what 
cooperation can accomplish and his skill at 


developing machinery to make it possible. He 
understood, with clarity and vision, that the 
maintenance of library collections can only 
be achieved on a satisfactory basis by the 
cooperation of individual binders and their 
librarian customers and the cooperation of 
the organization of librarians with the organ- 
ization of library binders. 


With remarkable foresight, he saw the 
potential in an organization such as LBI. At 
the time, he had neither the tools nor resources 
to accomplish what he realized to be necessary 
for the industry and the library profession. 
But scattered throughout his writings, I find 
the genesis of most of the projects which we 
now twenty-five years later are administering 
with a commendable degree of success. 


The fruits of that cooperation are apparent 
in our certification procedure and LBI stand- 
ards and in a strong and vigorous LBI, to 
whom librarians the world over look for help 
on conservation problems. 


In a sense, a tribute to Pelham Barr is a 
salute to those binders and librarians who 
worked so closely with him over the years, 
who recognized the fundamental honesty of 
his purpose and validity of his objects, and 
who unstintingly gave of their resources to 
help him achieve his goal. 


We, who have followed Pelham Barr, have 
implemented, expanded, and added to the 
structure which he started. Our goal is a 
healthy industry, founded upon a recognition 
of our duty to our communities, our librarian 
customers, our employees, our suppliers and 
ourselves. 


If the principal aim of a librarian is to have 
the volume a reader wants, where and when 
he wants it, and in a form he can use, our 
object is to assist the librarian by providing 
the type of binding necessary to achieve that 
aim. 


This is a noble justification for an industry, 
and the effort on our part to adhere to high 
standards of quality and service clothes each 
of our members with dignity and self-respect. 


This is an age when principles accepted as 
truths for centuries are being subjected to the 
withering heat of the onslaught of a material- 
istic society. The battle lines are clearly 
drawn, and victory will come, not as the result 
of passion or prejudice, but only from our 
success in impressing upon ourselves and our 
fellow nations the truth of our beliefs. Our 
weapons are not bullets and rockets, but 
books and the ideas they contain. To help 
maintain these is honorable and important. 


It is because of our recognition of the part 
Pelham Barr played in helping to forge the 
only effective weapons for the struggle we are 
now waging that | am honored and privileged 
to join with you in tribute to Pelham Barr and 
the principles for which he strove. 


— 
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MRS. MERLIN MOORE 
IS HONORED 


It has been announced that Mrs. Merlin 
M. Moore of Little Rock has been awarded 
the 1960 C. E. Palmer Distinguished Service 
Award and an honorary degree from the 
University of Arkansas. Mrs. Moore is the 
first woman to receive the C. E. Palmer 
Award, given annually since 1941 to a dis- 
tinguished Arkansan for outstanding civic 
services. She was honored for her services in 
the field of education, with especial emphasis 
on her services to public libraries. 

According to the citation read at the 
presentation by the University of Arkansas of 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, ‘““More than 
any other person, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore is 
responsible for the highly developed and 
rapidly growing library program in Arkansas, 
which has attracted the eyes of the nation.” 

A graduate of Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Mrs. Moore is at present Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, State Department 
of Education. She has been a member of the 
Arkansas Library Commission since 1942, its 
Chairman since 1950, a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Library Services 
Program of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and President of the 
American Association of Library Trustees. 
Mrs. Moore also serves as a member of the 
U. S. Committee for UNICEF and has been 
a member of the National Board of Governors 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations. 








Long ago John Ruskin wrote: 


“There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man cannot make a 
little worse and sell a little cheaper 
and the people who consider price only 
are this man’s lawful prey.” 


“It’s unwise to pay too much, but 
it’s worse to pay too little. When you 
pay too much, you lose a little money 
— that is all. When you pay too little, 
you sometimes lose everything, be- 
cause the thing you bought was in- 
capable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. The common law of 
business balance prohibits paying a 
little and getting a lot — it can’t be 
done. If you deal with the lowest bid- 
der, it is well to add something for the 
risk you run. And if you do that, you 
will have enough to pay for something 
better.” 

JOHN RUSKIN 


Consider that “‘something better’’ when 
buying Rebinding or Prebound Books. 
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S(eflections in a Litany 


from a guest editorial by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
in the SATURDAY REviEw of April 9, 1960 


Although the public library is not an 
American invention, we like to think it is, so 
that we take it for granted as we do the post 
office or the income tax. Unlike income taxes, 
public libraries are not uniformly distributed, 
since they are far commoner in Massachusetts 
than they are in Mississippi; and unlike the 
post office, public libraries are neither wholly 
nor uniformly supported by public funds. 
The public library, though designed to serve 
the public impartially, sometimes meets with 
religious and racial difficulties; and though 
it is commonly at the public charge as the 
support of opera, the theatre, or art museums 
commonly is not, there is no agreement as to 
the continuing pattern of this support. In 
some communities the library is assured of a 
fixed percentage of municipal revenue; in 
others it may be at the mercy of demagogues. 
And of course not all public libraries are city 
libraries. Finally, it is to be noted that the 
service of the library to the public is a limited 
service. A survey made some years ago 
seemed to show that only 10 per cent of the 
public used the libraries and that the most 
significant fraction of this 10 per cent was 
composed of high school pupils sent there on 
assignments. 

The public library may be as vast as the 
Cleveland Public Library, which is not only 
a popular library but virtually a research 
institution as well, or it may be one of those 
neat nineteenth-century toy banks found in 
villages as memorials of donors who moved 
away and made good. The library may 
assume that patrons will come to it; or it may, 
like the Santa Clara County Library Book- 
mobile, make weekly visits in this case to 
Stantord University and pick up trade — 
two weeks free, ““overdues” at five cents a 
week, Or it may, like the Library of Congress, 
serve the government, the contiguous popu- 
lation, visiting scholars, and, through inter- 
library loans, the nation at large. It may, 
like some public libraries in some Midwestern 
cities, live solemnly amid golden oak, stained 
glass, and the atmosphere of a genteel mor- 
tuary; or it may, like the new Cincinnati 
Public Library, be as gay and informal as a 
department store. 

The American genius for uniformity and 
mechanics shapes the functional patterns of 
the library. One expects and usually finds in 
any public library from Portland, Oregon, to 
Portland, Maine, the same card catalog, the 
same or similar systems of classifying and 
cataloguing books, the same system of fines, 
the same or similar systems of charging books 
out, the same rack of recent acquisitions, 
within the budget of the library the same 


periodicals and reference works, and, be it 
said without disrespect, the same librarians. 
The identity of the human element is in part 
the product of a common system of profes- 
sional training, in part the product of limited 
budgets, and in part the product of the 
genteel tradition. There are a few key posts 
in the library world as there are a few key 
posts in the museum world, but nobody ever 
turned to library work as a way to fortune. 
To single ladies librarianship offers status, 
some security, and a sense of civic virtue. 
This is not to say that all librarians are 
maiden ladies, but enough of them are to 
rank librarians with school teachers, YWCA 
secretaries, and social workers as persons less 
likely to go to nightclubs than are reception- 
ists or department-store buyers. 

Inevitably the public library is the greatest 
force for censorship in the country after the 
postmaster and the police sergeant. The 
American Library Association adopted in the 
late afternoon of the McCarthy era an ad- 
mirable bill of rights which asserted the duty 
of the public library to keep on its shelves 
books representing all points of view. Some 
public libraries and some librarians fought 
gallant battles in behalf of the proposition 
that in an enlightened republic citizens are 
entitled to read what they want to read, and 
occasionally the librarians won. But the 
issue of censorship and the public library is 
subtler than this either-or situation, and there 
are those who say that the issue is not censor- 
ship but book selection. 

A librarian’s purchasing power is limited 
by his budget, the advice he gets from his 
staff and from professional journals, the 
policies or prejudices of his governing board, 
the taste of his clientele, his notion of the 
needs of the community, the educational 
policy of the local school board (of which he 
is never a member), religious pressures, and 
the reading ability of his clientele. For ex- 
ample, since only in a few large communities 
does any significant section of the population 
read anything but books in English, it is 
virtually impossible through the facilities of 
the ordinary American library to keep up 
with developments in even a few leading 
foreign literatures. Books on sex, biology, 
birth control, atheism, comparative religion, 
and so on will be screened after one fashion 
in a heavily Catholic community, another 
fashion in a Mormon community, and so forth. 
“Radicalism” is always a problem; on the one 
hand it is so contagious that its mere presence 
on the shelves corrupts the hereditary politi- 
cal and economic views of our children; on 
the other hand the duty of the public library 
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is to serve as a storehouse for high-school 
debaters, the great books seminars, and the 
monthly meetings of the local chapter of the 
Foreign Policy Association. The issue is 
commonly naive; that Emerson may be more 
upsetting than a Marxist quarterly or 
Kierkegaard more dangerous than the author 
of the “Mistakes of Moses” is a_ problem 
outside the tensions among which librarians 
have to operate. 

The librarian’s chief purchases lie in the 
realm of “good books.”” “Good books” do 
not include avant-garde writing, experimental 
poetry, most literary criticism, scholarly 
books, serious history, or most philosophy, 
albeit popularized accounts of “great think- 
ers” and cheerful manuals on the power of 
positive thinking or some like topic may be 
bought. Most public libraries make a dreary 
distinction between “literature” and “fiction.” 
“Fiction” is what the largest single compo- 
nent among the patrons is likely to want, and 
the answer to the question “Have you read 
any good books lately?” is commonly a title 
or two from recent novels. Libraries have 
therefore on the whole innocently deepened 
and widened the gulf between that minority 
of the population which cares passionately for 
the art of literature, and the undifferentiated 
mass of readers, commonly middle-class or 
accepting middle-class standards, to whom 
reading is no more than respectable entertain- 
ment. 


All this does not mean that the public 
library — even a small public library may 
not be, in an honorable sense, a dangerous 
institution. Any librarian is glad to strike 
fire, to nourish in some reader the seed of 
learning, to help the cultural maturation of 
the community. The librarian is compelled 
to believe that any reading is better than no 
reading. To this end librarians strive to 
transform the old-fashioned library building, 
so like a morgue haunted by damp strangers, 
into something bright and attractive. Since 
it is un-American not to love children, the 
juvenile department has often been the room 
in which cheerfulness begins. 

We are not, however, a book-reading 
nation. | think the public librarians might be 
more successful in their campaign to hold the 
line on reading if their professional training 
included more excitement about the insides 
of books and less technological lore about 
what to do with the book as an object in 
space. A librarian too often resembles a head- 
waiter showing one to a table in a large 
restaurant and too little resembles an artist 
having profound and passionate views of life, 
death, and immortality. But this is to make 
impossible (though justified) demands. 

Meantime the Americans get better libraries 
and more devoted librarians than they essen- 
tially deserve; and if all the libraries were to 
disappear tomorrow, we would suddenly dis- 
cover in town and country that we were 


—- | 


missing the services of one who, in Balzac’s 
phrase, is the secretary of society. The 


public librarian is an archivist. The books 
he buys, keeps, destroys, or renovates are, 
like the clay tablets of Babylonia or the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, the minutes, however imperfect, 
of what to us is civilization. Civilizations 
have never paid much to their recorders; and 
it may be the painful glory of the public 
librarian to be and to remain virtually anony- 
mous. Possibly he is right in thinking that 
his job is faceless social engineering. The 
trouble with this conception of the public 
librarian is that it denies him the publicity 
buildup of the politician and the glamour of 
either authorship or the television show. 


Everything 


for the Library Binder... 


DAVEY BINDER BOARD 
BACKING FLANNEL AND DENIM 
INTERLAKEN CLOTH AND BUCKRAM 


DuPONT PX CLOTH, BUCKRAM AND 
FABRIKOID 


GUMMED HOLLANDS AND CAMBRIC 


@ GANE’S FLEXIBLE, CASE MAKING AND 
STRIPPING GLUES 





@ EDGE COLORS — SIZINGS — LACQUER 
— VARNISH 

@ END SHEET, BACKING AND FLEXIBLE 
PAPERS 

@ STAY CLOTH — SUPER — SEWING 
THREADS 

@ GANE’S CASING-IN PASTE — HEAD- 
BANDS 

@ PEERLESS GENUINE GOLD AND STAMP. 
ING FOILS 


plus HUNDREDS of other Supplies, 
Tools, New and Rebuilt Equipment 


Over 111 years of “Know-How” 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 








CHICAGO e ST LOUIS © Sa4N FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 


Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 


NEWS FROM LBI MEMBERS 


rt Guild Bindery, Inc. has recently moved 
into an enlarged plant at 2844 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. This new plant 
will double the size of the Bindery’s facilities 
and expand its services. 





Hiller Bookbinding Company has also moved 
into a new building which is located at_615 
North Third West Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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Emancipation 


by MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD 
Public Relations Director, LBI 


Freedom, the world’s 
most priceless posses- 
sion, has many ways 
of expressing itself. In 
this, the tenth year of 
LBI’s new “advanced 
thinking” program, we 
cannot help but com- 
pare ideas of the decade 
just. completed with 
those which preceded 
it. 

People, industries, 
even countries have a 
habit of getting in a 
rut. Archaic ideas and 
customs in European countries continue to 
coexist with modern factories and improved 
technology. Such customs and ideas in many 
instances balance out the progress being made 
in many fields and maintain traces of Vic- 
torian and feudalistic thinking. Even young 
people trained in such thought find it difficult 
to change. 


Only ten years ago, LBI found itself in 
such a predicament. Beset by archaic ideas 
of production, by more or less dictatorial 
attitudes on the part of buyers unfamiliar 
with what Library Binding really is and does, 
by lack of any merchandising and by an 
aimless educational program, the library 
binding industry seemed to be in for a down- 


hill slide. 


In this atmosphere, a few forward-looking 
individuals decided to do something about 
the future — to enlist the freedom accorded 
to all business in America to discard the old, 
to bring in the new. Thus in ten years, 
although the basic Library Binding process, 
proven many times over as the only method 
for preserving books, periodicals and docu- 
ments, has been maintained, advanced 
methods of production have been initiated, 
new machinery has been developed and a 
redefined education program has proven a 
dynamic force in demonstrating the value of 
Library Binding to every community in both 
the school and the library. 


The example set by LBI is a proud one for 
its members. The emancipation from archaic 
thinking among both producers and their 
customers has given new vitality to an 
industry affirmed by a vast increase in the 
orders for Library Binding, new, bigger 
binderies around the country and a propor- 
tionately smaller increase in unit cost during 
a period of inflation for rebinding and _ pre- 
binding than for the purchase of new books. 





LBI Member To Restore 
Historic Scrapbook 


We havereceived word that Joseph Ruzicka, 
Inc. of Baltimore is at present restoring the 
historic Baltimore Fire of 1904 Scrapbook. 
The 75-page scrapbook, compiled by the late 
William ‘v. Maloney, is a collection of all the 
news stories, pictures and comments on the 
fire that on February 7, 1904 destroyed eleven 
downtown blocks in Baltimore causing 
damage of more than $200,000,000. It had 
had several guardians since Mr. Maloney’s 
death in the 1930’s until it was presented to 
the Marylandia Collection of the Prince 
Georges County Memorial Library in Decem- 
ber by Fire Chief Charles DiVicenzo, who did 
not remember who had given it to him. When 
restored, the Scrapbook will be on public 
display at the Prince Georges Library. 


MAINTENANCE OF LAW 
LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 


by DUDLEY A. WEISS 


The Problem of Maintaining 
a Law Library Collection 

Whether a law library is large or small, or 
whether it belongs to an individual practi- 
tioner, firm, bar association, or law school, 
the problem of maintaining it originates in the 
function of legal materials, their nature, and 
their method of use. 


The Function of a Law Library 

A library is a lawyer’s basic tool. The well- 
spring of our Anglo-Saxon system of justice 
is to be found in the way lawyers, trained in 
the common law, think. This is true even in 
an age where statutory law and administra- 
tive regulations, are increasing with a prof- 
ligacy baffling to the practicing lawyer, the 
librarian trying to maintain a useful collection, 
not to mention the citizen who is subject to 
the rules. The relevance, pertinence and 
vigor of the common law establishes it as the 
primary source of our law, and it is to be 
found in the thinking of common-law trained 
lawyers as expressed in judicial decisions, and 
in statutes together with their interpretations 
in decisions and other similar rulings. 


If decisions and statutes are the primary 
sources of law, secondary sources are found 
in encyclopedias, treatises, texts, law reviews, 
journals, and other periodicals, briefs, records 
of legislative hearings, restatements, and the 
search for all precedents requires digests and 
more or less complicated indices. 

The function of a law library is to collect 
and maintain this ever-increasing volume of 
materials for the use of the lawyer. 
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Nature of Materials 

The materials of a law library have one 
characteristic in common — their permanence. 
With the exception of certain limited classes 
of material as, for example, advance sheets 
which are later reprinted in bound volumes, 
most material is classic in nature. A decision 
reported five hundred years ago may be 
relevant to a set of facts today, even if only 
to mark the starting point of a contested 
legal doctrine in issue. Under our judicial 
system of stare decisis, decisions rendered 
years ago will be cited by generations yet 
unborn, Since much of this material is seldom 
if ever reprinted, its value increases with the 
years. 

Unfortunately, while the words must be 
permanently preserved, frequently the paper 
upon which they are printed is “Bible-thin”’ 
the weight of the volume normally is heavy 
(some run to thousands of pages, most are at 
least one thousand), and the labels (when 
used) affixed with nothing more than a lick 
and a promise to fall off. 


Further, to complicate the problem, much 


of the material comes in serials or sets of 


encyclopedias, which together with treatises 
are kept up to date by use of supplements 
inserted in a back cover flap. These tend to 
increase in size, exceeding provision for them 
in the original binding, so that the cases are 
strained beyond their strength. 

Briefs, law reviews and journals, and other 
pamphlet material can only be preserved by 
binding. Much material, particularly govern- 
mental in origin, is printed on thin paper and 
stapled, with paper covers and inadequate 
margins, yet is vital as source material in 
research. Its ephemeral quality does not 
reflect its real value to a practitioner. 

In recent decades, the use of 
services has increased, and the material is 
periodically replaced so that individual pages 
are continually kept current. The paper is 
usually thin, but sturdy covers do afford 
protection (except to the occasional user who 
may easily remove loose leaves). 

Complicating the problem of maintaining a 
law collection is the Prometheus-like quality 
of the law. Decisions, rulings, texts, treatises, 
law journals, statutes, regulations and rulings 
pour forth at an alarming rate. A law library 
to be useful must have the material required 
by patrons, and practically all of it must be 
maintained for use. Because the rate of 
obsolescence is much less than that of other 
printed material, as for example a medical 
library, a law librarian is faced with a problem 
which tends to increase in complexity, scope 
and expense, 

Use of Materials 

A well-trained lawyer is one who analyzes 
facts and finds relevant precedents to support 
his interpretation and evaluation of the legal 
significance of the facts. Research is indis- 
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pensable in the pursuit of his profession. In 
such research, the use of legal materials by 
both lawyers and students is characterized by 
an almost universal tendency to subject 
volumes to abuse. Patrons of law libraries 
tend to work in a manner well calculated to 
destroy even the strongest volume: usually a 
large number of volumes are collected from 
the stacks and carefully lined or piled on a 
table; as each is used it is spread on the table, 
leaves open, pads or pencils used as markers; 
and open volumes are piled promiscuously 
one on top of the other. Volumes are heavy 
and they slip, fall, and are pushed, propped 
and dropped, 


Since law volumes are a lawyer’s basic tool, 
they are in daily use. Researching even a 
simple point may require use of a dozen or 
more volumes, and a twenty page law review 
note, memo, opinion or brief may involve 
referring to a half dozen digests, encyclo- 
pedias, law reviews and hundreds of cases, 
since this may, and frequently does, require 
tracing a point back to its earliest origins. 


Whether it is in the library of a law office, 
a bar association or a law school, a volume 
may be used hundreds of times in a year. 
Many volumes are in daily use by lawyers 
and while the subject matter may be of perma- 
nent value, the volume in which it is memo- 
rialized is handled as though it were an 
expendable commodity, which unfortunately 
it is. 





Library Binding and the Maintenance 
of Law Collections 


Maintaining a law collection presents prob- 
lems which admit of no easy or completely 
adequate solution. As materials multiply in 
volume, that which is lesser used may be 
perpetuated by micro-film and similar devices. 
This is especially true where ancient material 
cannot be rebound, is seldom used, wears out 
and reprints are unavailable. This applies 
not only to reports but also to digests and 
encyclopedias. Readers may not be able to 
pile such material on desks or tables, but 
economy may require such methods of 
maintenance, 


Material to be found services presents 
several problems, particularly where the 
material, as in the case of World War Il 
legislation and regulations, becomes only of 
historical importance. This, too, might be 
recorded on film. Current material is_peri- 
odically replaced and presumably a volume 
may be kept current and complete using 
normal administrative practices. 


But the bulk of material which is frequently 
used will continue, at least for the foreseeable 
future, to be in the form of books. In addition, 
journals, law reviews, briefs, and pamphlet 
materials will, of course, have to be bound 
into books to be preserved and maintained 
for use. 
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Tor OVER 6 DECADES 


cA dependable source of supply for 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, inc. 


Established 1892 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
The most complete line of 
bindery supplies including 
Dupont PXB-80 Hi-Lustre, and Interlaken 


Guild, Bindery and Art Buckram—Davey 
Binders Board. 


To enable us to give you better service we 
have opened a West Coast Branch Office at 
653 S. ANDERSON STREET 
Los ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Angelus 8-1739 


Complete Stocks for Prompt Delivery 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
729-733 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Randolph 6-2590 














Books already bound do present a major 
problem. Normally, law books are not made 
specifically for libraries, but for sale to practi- 
tioners. Although many publishers have in 
recent years improved the quality of their 
volumes by using larger type, stronger paper 
and sturdier covers, ti: : volumes are not made 
with the strength of library binding and 
consequently eventually need to be rebound. 

The fact that periodicals and pamphlets 
need to be bound and that worn volumes need 
rebinding raises important problems of the 
method of rebinding economically and 
strongly. 

The earliest library binding specifications 
were issued in 1923. In 1934 the Minimum 
Specifications for Class A Library Binding 
were issued. These were revised from time to 
time and in 1958, The Library Binding Insti- 
tute made further revisions and issued the 
LBI Standard for Library Binding. This 
applies to the rebinding of worn volumes and 
the binding of periodicals and similar mate- 
rial for library use. 

The Library Binding Standard does two 
things: it specifies (1) approved materials and 
(2) constructional details to provide a book 
with the minimal strength for normal library 
use. Both are equally important. The Stand- 
ard is intended to meet the economic problem 


of libraries and is a budget-saving device, 
since it reduces the cost per use or circulation 
to a minimum. This built-in strength, how- 
ever, is achieved while, at the same time, 
reader requirements are fulfilled. Not only 
are the volumes so bound attractive in color- 
ful pyroxylin-impregnated buckram, they are 
oversewn for ease in use while insuring 
strength, and they are collated in order to 
assure completeness. The latter is a require- 
ment of the Standard and is necessary, for a 
volume that is not complete is of doubtful 
value to the user. 


The LBI Standard represents the product 
of the accumulated experience of librarians, 
Certified Library Binders, and suppliers of 


materials and machinery. However, it is 
merely a tool to be used by librarians and 
Certified Library Binders. A successful 


program for the maintenance of a collection 
requires a systemized procedure in which use 
of the Standard and Certified Library Binders 
is merely a part, albeit an integral part. 


Successful systems for the maintenance of 
a library collection may vary as between 
libraries. As a result of a quarter of a century 
in which LBI has been the clearing-house of 
competent library binders and librarians, the 
following “Five Rules for a Successful Pro- 
gram for Maintenance of Library Materials 
for Use and Circulation” were developed. 
They do not detail specific procedures, but 
point out a fundamental approach which each 
library may implement by appropriate ad- 
ministrative machinery. These rules are 
quite simple: 


1. Appointment of one person in the library 
to be responsible for conservation of 
materials. 

While everyone in a library must, of 
course, be familiar with preserving 
library materials, one person should 
be vested with both the responsibility 
and authority for the administration 
of the program. This person should 
be trained to recognize proper binding, 
to know how a book is bound, to 
understand proper scheduling, to be 
familiar with the requirements of the 
specifications, methods of costing and 
related matters. 


2. Periodic review of collections. 

This is most important since collec- 
tions in use must be continually re- 
viewed to see what needs rebinding. 

This is particularly important for a 
law library where substantially all of 
the material is a part of a permanent 
collection. Periodic review and analy- 
sis of materials will reveal what needs 
rebinding in order to enable a collec- 
tion to be maintained at par. 


3. An adequate budget for binding. 
This varies from library to library. 
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and depends upon the scope of its 
collection, the requirements of bring- 
ing it up to par, and the use to which 
material is put. Periodicals must be 
bound as each volume is completed. 
All volumes must be kept complete 
and in good condition for use. The 
important thing is that a system for 
determining an adequate budget 
should be developed, preferably after 
a survey by a Certified Library Binder, 
and revised from time to time, to meet 
changing requirements. 


4. Select a Certified Library Binder and 
stick with hin, 

This is an important requirement, 
since a continuity of the service re- 
lationship will result in a lower cost 
and better service over the years. ‘lhe 
bindery becomes an adjunct to the 
library, knows its requirements and 
adjusts its operations to the library’s 
needs. While prices may vary from 
binder to binder, basic costs of labor 
(45%-50%) and material are fairly 
uniform the country over, and the 
cost of changing from binder to binder 
exceeds any illusory savings. In most 
cases, a negotiated price system = is 
more efficient and economical than a 
bid system, and over the years results 
in a lower overall cost to the library. 
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Select the type of binding best suited to 
the library’s requirements. 

For volumes subjected to nominal 
library usage, the Library Binding 
Institute Standard for Library Bind- 
ing will be used. But Certified Library 
Binders will provide other bindings for 
materials where use and circulation 
is not a factor. Decisions as to type 
of binding and the selection of a li- 
brary binder should be made by the 
librarian, professionally trained for 
that purpose. Purchasing agents should 
assist in connection with terms and 
conditions and other technical mat- 
ters, but the basic decisions must be 
made by the librarian. 


Conclusion 


That ours is a society of laws and not men 
is a truism oft repeated. Yet our law is not a 
fixed set of doctrines. Rather it is a complex of 
ideas concerning man’s relation to other men, 
in a constant flux. At times change appears 
to be imperceptible because of the time lag 
inherent in a judicial process founded upon 
liberal ideas of man’s dignity and worth- 
whileness, the responsibilities of both the 
state and the individual deriving from such a 
concept, and a necessarily conservative ad- 
ministration of our legal institutions. In this 
structure the law librarian carries an impor- 
tant burden. For his is the task not only of 
maintaining the accumulating heritage of the 
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body of law, but doing so as a positive force 
whereby accessibility to legal materials is 
easy, quick, and complete. The library bind- 
ing industry recognizes both his task and its 
responsibility in its discharge. 





Shown are Mr. Verner W. Clapp, President, 
Council on Library Resources, Ine. and Mrs. 
Pelham Barr at the December LBI meeting in 
New York City. 


LBI's REQUESTS 


Requests for LBI Standards, posters and 
brochures total over 500 during the past year. 
The greatest number came from school 
libraries, public libraries, college and reference 
libraries and Catholic libraries. Two per 
cent were received from foreign libraries in 
Africa, England, France, Germany, Mexico, 
Australia, Malaya and Canada. 


In the United States, 649% of the requests 
originated from Washington, D.C, and 
twelve states: California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 


The demand for LBI literature is continu- 
ous, and we are pleased that librarians find 
our material helpful in solving their library 
binding questions. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE 


An adequate library binding budget can stretch your library’s dollars. Here’s how: 








Cost of an average new book !................. sekinantrs ; $6.16 
Cost per circulation (average life 25 circulations)... . 7 245 
ONE aD I Oo 5 Seiko cca aaadsdawcaseeeconneesescbiaenes cesececes 1.65 
Cost per circulation (average life 80 circulations LBI Standard Library Binding)....  .02 
Total cost of book and binding. ........ er 7.81 
Total number of circulations. .............. - 24 er 105 
Total cost per circulation of library bound volume............ 7 ; ve . O74 


Thus, it makes sense to rebind your volumes using the LBI Standard for Library Binding, for 
you add 80 circulations and reduce cost per circulation from $.245 to $.074. 


Source 1: AMERICAN LIBRARY ANNUAL, Book Trade Statistics, 1960, (Bowker), p. 53 


2: Costs of Public Library Service in 1956, Supplement to Public Library Service, A 
Guide to Evaluation With Minimum Standards, (1956), (ALA) 


_ Ge ot Fs (3. Celebrates 25th aniversary 





George T. Vonder Haar, President, Geo. A. Flohr Co., seated center, is shown with employees of 
the company at the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Dinner. 


At the 25th Anniversary dinner of the George A. Flohr Company celebrating twenty-five 
years of ownership by George T. Vonder Haar, ringS were presented to Frank J. Ritter and 
Walter H. Rush for their long service to the 
company. Mr. Ritter, head of the blank book 
and loose leaf departments, has been with 
George A. Flohr for thirty-two years; Mr. 
Rush, General Sales Manager, has just com- 
pleted his twenty-fifth year with the company. 

The George A. Flohr Company was estab- 
lished by George A. Flohr in 1899 and for the 
following thirty years did only blank book 
and loose leaf binding. When Mr. Flohr died 
in 1934, George T. Vonder Haar purchased 
the business and expanded it to include 
Library Binding for school, college, industrial 





and public libraries. In step with this expan- Recipients of rings for long service presented by 
sion, the number of employees has increased George T. Vonder Haar, center, are left and 
from five to forty. right Walter H. Rush and Frank J. Ritter. 
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Majority of LES Members Storm Denver 


For 2444 Convention 
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From left to right: Robert F. Sibert, outgoing president, Melvin B. Summerfield, Dudley A. Weiss 
and Lawrence Sibert look on as Mrs. Chris Gross, new LBI president, presents Stuart Baillie with 





a letter of appreciation for his part in playing host to LBI. 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Library Binding Institute was held at the 
Writers’ Manor in Denver, Colorado on May 
10, 11 and 12. From beginning to end it was 
a highly successful meeting and many im- 
portant subjects were discussed, among them 
Management Practices of the Industry 
covering a Performance Formula Survey and 
problems relating to costs, profits and in- 
dustry trends. On Thursday the morning 
session of the meeting was held at the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Library Science 
through the courtesy of Mr. Stuart Baillie, 
Dean of that School. Discussions dealt with 
“The Business of Libraries’’, “The Economics 
of Library Binding” and ‘Educating Li- 
brarians,” and the program ended with a 
showing of the film “The Art That Binds.” 

During the convention in addition to the 
announcement of the 1960 winner of the LBI 
Scholarship Award and the presentation of 
three Silver Book Awards, the following new 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 
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President: 
Mrs. Marie Ruzicka Gross 
First Vice President: 
Martin Talan 
Second Vice President: 
O. Paul Heckman 
Treasurer:. 
J. George Ort 
Erecutive Committee: 
The above officers and 
Robert F. Sibert 
Joseph V. Ruzicka, Jr. 
Directors: 
J. Howard Atkins, Chairman 
Charles Allen 
Jay Crawford 
Axel Erslund 
Zack G. Haygood 
Lawrence Hertzberg 
Robert T. Motter, Jr. 
William S. Reynolds 
Lawrence D. Sibert 
George T. Vonder Haar 
Cornelius Wagenvoord 
John H. West 
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I. At the annual banquet on Thursday night 
the group was entertained in real Western 
fashion with Bob Motter, Jr. of Motter Book 
Binding Company, Muskogee, Oklahoma, tak- 
ing the part of a mule skinner. Here he is 
shown with his two bovs whom he seems to have 
under complete control. 
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Il. Mr. Dudley A. Weiss surveying from high 
in the Rockies Colorado's beautiful landscape. 






ae Sau AC a. 
111, From left to right: Martin Talan, First 
Vice President elect of LBI, Stuart Baillie and 
Wiss Ruth Carol Scheerer, first winner of the 
LBI Scholarship Award and now a librarian 
at the University of Colorado. 
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IV. Bobby and Kathryn Sibert, two of our 
younger members, enjoving the banquet. 





V. Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Sibert appear to be 
satisfied with the success of his year as President. 
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VI. Mr. George Vonder Haar was presented 
with a cake in honor of his birthday 
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VII. We missed Mrs. Dudley A. Weiss at the 
meeting. Here Mr. Weiss is bemoaning the 
fact with Mrs. Mel Summerfield. 





VIII. Paul Heckman added much to the social 
part of the convention by bringing his charming 
wife Sara and his lovely daughter Kay. 





1X. Sig Mirecki of Gane Brothers enjoyed the 
beautiful Colorado weather and warm water 
swimming pool. 
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XY. Mr. and Mrs. Chris Gross of Joseph 
Ruzicka, Inc., Baltimore. Mrs. Gross is the 
newly elected president of LBI. As first woman 
president, she was featured in the Denver Post 
of May 16. 





YJ. Mel Summerfield erhibited photographs 
taken during his recent trip to Europe in the 
lobby of Writers’ Manor. 
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XII. Mrs. Marjorie Coombs, Executive Secre- 
tary of LBI, poses for a photo atop Lookout 
Mountain. 
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RAY L. CARPENTER IS WINNER 
OF 1960 LBI SCHOLARSHIP 


Pi Mr. Zack G. Hay- 
, good, Chairman of the 
; ' Library Binding  In- 
stitute Scholarship 
Committee, announced 
at the Annual Conven- 
tion in Denver that the 
1960 $1000 Scholarship 
had been awarded to 
Mr. Ray L. Carpenter 
of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Mr. Carpen- 
ter will use the fund to 
do research in the 
field of library adminis- 
tration, His study 
will consist of an analysis of library literature 
on administration and extensive interviews 
throughout North Carolina’ with library 
leaders to determine the standards and 
problems of administrative behavior. 


His wide background includes education in 
library science, sociology and public adminis- 
tration as well as practical library experience 
in several capacities. 


A graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
Mr. Carpenter received his M.S. in we 
Science from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1959. He is a member of Beta Phi Mu 
and Alpha Kappa Delta honorary societies 
and the American Library Association. For 
almost two years he has served as Assistant 
Managing Editor of Library Resources and 
Technical Services. 


Assisting the Scholarship Committee in the 
judging of applications were: Miss Lucile 
Nix, Chief Consultant for Public Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Charles H. Stone, Librarian, Mercer 
University, Macon, Georgia; and Porter 
Kellam, Director of the University of Georgia 
Libraries, Athens, Georgia. 





LBi AWARDS THREE SILVER BOOKS 


At the Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention held 
in Denver, Colorado May 10-12 the Library 
Binding Institute awarded three new Silver Book 
Awards for distinguished service in the library 
field. ‘ ‘Foresighted work in sponsoring a Gener: al 
Library in a Hebrew Day School” won membership 
in the Silver Book Club for Mrs. Isaac Goldberg, 
Librarian, Hebrew Academy of Washington, D.C 
A Silver Book was awarded to Mr. Leonard H 
Kirkpatrick of the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City for “his unselfish service to the Salt 
Lake City Library at a time of great need and for 
his creative efforts in distinguishing his profession 
through books and articles." Mr. Stewart 
Smith of the St. Louis, Missouri County Library 
received his award for “his daring concept of 
library systems which has made that in St. Louis 
County extremely popular and influential else- 
where.” 
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Standard Binders Board 


lor Library Bindings 


The Davey Company 
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LBI Loses Popular Member 





JOHN G. RIEGEL 


Library Binding Institute has 
received word of the death of John 
G. Riegel on Sunday, February 21 
at the age of 57. 

Death occurred in St. Lawrence 
Hospital about three hours after he 
had a heart attack at his home, 412 
Oxford Road, East Lansing. He had 
been in ill health for several years. 

Mr. Riegel was General Manager 
and Secretary-Treasurer of Wagen- 
voord & Company, library book- 
binders. 

He was born in Bay City and 
managed Home Dairy Company 
stores in Pontiac and Flint, and 
was in banking and the building 
and Joan business in Flint, before 
coming to Lansing about 19 years 
ago. 

Before joining the Wagenvoord 
firm, he had established the Riegel 
Distributing Company, handling 
carbonated beverages, here, and 
later sold it. 

Jack was an excellent golfer, hav- 
ing been Flint amateur champion. 
His other hobbies were fishing and 
gardening. 

He was a member of St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church, the City Club and 
the Rotary. 

Surviving are his wife, Frances; a 
daughter, Catherine Ann; a son, 
John Albert; and one grandson. 
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a genuine Wicture Cover 


Yes, we can talk about all the different . 


qualities which make up a cover — its 
method of printing — its resemblance. to 
the original jacket — and many other 
things." 


In our opinion, however, there are just 
two things of real importance: first, its 
eye-compelling effect on the potential 
reader, and second, its durability. 


In genuine PICTURE COVERS® these 
two qualities are built-in. You can make 
no mistake, therefore, when placing. your 
next rebinding or prebinding order to 
insist On getting genuine PICTURE 
COVERS® — over 20,000 popular 
Juvenile Titles. 
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Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N. Y. C. 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 
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Information From LBI Member 


Featured In European Article 


The March, 1960 issue of the German 
bookbinding magazine, Allgemeiner-Anzeiger 
Fur Buchbindereien, features an article on 
the use of illustrated covers on rebound 
library books. The article is the result of a 
personal interview and correspondence be- 
tween an LBI member and the editor of the 
German trade publication. 


While in Germany during a recent trip to 
Europe with his wife, Mr. J. George Ort, 
president of Art Guild Bindery, Inc. of 
Cincinnati, visited the office and home of 
Herr Max Hettler, editor of Allgemeiner- 
Anzeiger Fur Buchbindereien. “Talking 
shop” with Mr. Hettler, Mr. Ort mentioned 
illustrated covers reproductions of pub- 
lishers’ covers or illustrations on book jackets 
—a natural topic of discussion for him since 
they have been used extensively in this 
country for about twenty years. Mr. Ort 
reports that his reference to silk screened 
reproductions or reproductions by printing 
plates used by library binders elicited no 
immediate response or comments from the 
German editor. However, six weeks later, he 
received a letter from Mr. Hettler requesting 
information and clarification. Mr. Ort an- 
swered with a long letter explaining the entire 
process and mentioning firms in this country 
who supply library binders with illustrated 
covers. Much of his explanation, such as a 
detailed description of the methods used by 
binders in ordering illustrated covers ard 
procedures followed by binders in making 
them, was incorporated by Mr. Hettler in 
his article. 

Mr. Ort has recently replied in detail to 
another letter from Mr. Hettler inquiring 
about prebinding, a subject to be discussed 
by a group, led by the German editor, at a 
forthcoming annual conference of German 
bookbinders. In October of this year, Mr. 
Hettler will conduct a group of German 
binders on a study tour to this country. 

This exchange is another example of the 
ways in which LBI not only improves the 
American library binding industry but through 
its conscientious members helps to effect a 
closer relationship with our European col- 
leagues. 








NEWS FROM LBI MEMBERS 


Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Gross, of Joseph 
Ruzicka, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, were 
guests at the dinner meeting of the Maryland 
Library Association’s Annual Conference on 
April 29 at the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel. 
Announcement will be made of the names of 
the recipients, present, of the scholarship 
awards donated by Joseph Ruzicka, Inc. 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 

what you must expect from rebinding. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 

NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 

6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


at 


a ae 





The oary Endles 


June, 1960 
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CERTIFIED MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ALABAMA 
TUSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 
910 a, Street, Tuscaloosa 
ARIZON 
ARIZONA LIBRARY BINDING Co 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK LIBRARY BINDERY 
Highway No. 10, P.O. Box 3316 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


COLORADO 
wy BOOK BINDING Co 
23 Welton Street, Denve 
DI ETeR BOOK BINDING oo. 
1130 - 23rd Street. Denver 
FLORIDA 
DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING Co 
90 Palmer Street, Box 927, St. Augustine 
DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING Co 
1075 E. 14th Street, Hialeah 
GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Gas 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
C covy RCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
5 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTZBERG NEW inca “Ca Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonv 
NEW METHOD BOOK. BINDERY 
Prebound Books Only) 
West Morton Rd., Jacksonville 
PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N.E. Adams St., Peoria 3 
INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc 
North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiana 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 
KANSAS 
AMERICAN BINDERY 
914 Jefferson Street, Topeka 
LOUISIANA 
EVERETT'S BINDERY 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 
MARYLA 
LLIOTT Co 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
JOSEPH RUZICKA, Inc 
3200 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F. J yt verge ol 8 a? 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 55 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co 
202 Elm Street, Marlboro 
H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Inc 
Burnett Road & First Avenue sy eee e Falls 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY 
971 Park Street, West tent Ae 
J. S. WESBY & SONS, Inc 
44 Portland Street, Worcester 8 
MICHIGAN 
WAGENVOORD & Co 
306 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing 


MINNESOTA 
CAMPBELL-LOGAN BINDERY 
4539 Lyndale Avenue, North, Minneapolis 12 


MISSOURI 
REYNOLDS BINDERY 
1703 Lister Street, Kansas City 
UNIVERSITY BINDERY of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 3 


NEBRASKA ; 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS, Inc 
2739 Campbell Road, N.W., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
ALBERT BERGER poate 
16 East 12th Street, New Y 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, Inc 
219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING Corp. 
91 - 16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 
MUTUAL LIBRARY BINDERY Inc 
107 N. Franklin St., Syracuse 2, P.O. Box 542 
RIDLEY’S BOOK BINDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA, Inc 
930 East Market Street, Greensboro 


OHIO 
ART GUILD BINDERY, Inc. 
2844 Spring Grove Avenue a 95 
CRAWFORD LIBRARY —— 
15 Broad Street, Akr 
a A. FLOHR COMPANY 
09 Walnut Street, Cincinnat 
GENERAL BOOK BINDERY C OMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING Co 
9830 - 131st, Toledo 
Gt ee ve a COMPANY 
1902 Co enue, Cincinnati 
WEISE WINC “KLER BINDERY Inc 
631 North Street, Cincinnati 2 


OKLAHOM 
MOTTER S30 BINDING COMPANY 
199 Times Place, Box 767, Muskogee 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ARNOLD'S BOOK BINDERY, Inc 
700 Washington Stre et. Reading 
CHARLES FREDD C 
849 tall oth Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., 
379 W. Glenside Avenue, Glenside 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
9392 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2 


TENNESSEE 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY BINDERY Co 
2952 Sidco Drive, Nashville 4 


TEXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 


UTAH we 
HILLER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
615 N. 3rd West Street, Salt Lake City 1 


CANADA ; 
HARPELL'S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 
Gardenvale, P.Q 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 

DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Director 
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